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eo- | Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
del. (Continued from page 42.) 

Our dear Friend was gifted with the pen of a 
nies ready letter writer, and quite a number of her 


ied letters having been placed in the hands of the 
é in : > a. i ° 

wrens compilers of these notes, it is proposed to insert 
thly some extracts from them under their respective 
dear dates. 

need To a brother and sister, alluding to the death 
au of their child : 

dee West Cuesrer, First Month 3rd, 1854. 
a Much during the past month, have thoughts 
ee.” of you been crowding on my mind. I know it 


riety has been a trying period for thee, dear sister. 
Nature will feel her loss as each anniversary 
1 he brings thoughts of the dear one. And though 
ther, Ihave been very silent on account of many cares 
itted taking my time, yet I have sympathized with 


ested and desired for you as much as my poor mind 
on was capable of, that you may be strengthened 
"had to bear all trials, that you may have to meet 
fal in with. I don’t know when I seemed to realize 
8 life fully as last First-day!that if we try to do 
ough all that is required of us, we shall in a measure 
— draw down the blessings of Heaven. 

F _ Last First-day evening after our usual fam- 
onth, ily reading, Anne (Sheppard) read to us from 
ar of some letters she had received from Friends, now 


athly deceased ; then a little account that I had never 
oe heard before, of the last sayings of her hus- 
gave band; all were excellent and instructive. We 
work xemed to be dwelling on the thoughts of them 
rated in silence, when dear Friend Jefferis expressed 
er suf: a desire she felt to encourage little C. and G. in 
be in trying to do rightly, and wished we might be a 
h she family of love and still conduct ourselves so as to 


nd we draw down the blessings of Heaven. We had 
rough weh a good Monthly Meeting on Fourth-day. 
od tos Dear Phebe W. Roberts was here and spoke so 
oil felingly to us, quoting the language, “Thus 
yn the eayeth the High and Holy One that inhabiteth 
SEARS, tternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in a high 


met and holy place, with Him also that is of a con- 
inteand humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
at her the humble, to revive the heart of the contrite 
one, etc. Her communication was so comfort- 
neat! lng, if we only deserved so good a one. H. H. 
f Wi and others were here too. She spoke also, telling 
ws that He who has been with us in the begin- 
Mog would be with us to the end if we were 
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obedient. They all dined here, it is a great 
leasure to me, to wait on good friends, though 
had not much time for I had to return to 
school.” 

1854.—Seeond Month 5th.—Last First-day 
we had a silent meeting. Samuel Cope was here 
to attend a funeral. On Fourth-day was our 
Monthly Meeting. Dear H. Gibbons spoke: 
“After the disciples had toiled all night and 
had taken nothing,” upon following the Master’s 
directions they enclosed a great multitude of 
fishes.” “Ye ask and receive not because ye 
ask amiss.” Ye should be more humble. If we 
were humble enough we would say with David, 
“T am a worm and no man.” William Parke 
and Anna Mary Darlington passed meeting. 

Dear Friend Gibbons addressed them, saying 
she felt her mind drawn into solicitude, that, 
they who were abvuut to enter into Covenant, one 
with another, would also enter into Covenant 
with their God, that in serving Him there would 
be peace, and no sorrow added. 

Dear Mary Kite spoke so kindly to me, after 
meeting, but I do not deserve any kindness 
from her. To-day dear H. Gibbons said the 
“Heart of man is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.” If we did not give up 
to obey, the Holy Spirit would give us up, 
and when given up to ourselves we would be- 
come desperately wicked. Earnest were her de- 
sires that this might never be the situation of any 
one then present. Spoke of those to whom ten 
and five talents were given, then much of the 
one to whom one was given, who thought he 
had a hard Master; the answer was—bind him 
hand and foot. She did desire, that this might 
not be the case of any of us. I felt it, poor I, 
am rebellious yet-—but I did not know it then. 
How thankful I ought to be that my merciful 
Heavenly Father would tell me again. I am 
going on in that easy way without enough of 
the Cross, too apt to think it hard. She also 
quoted, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden,” etc. Some, in an especial 
manner should be willing, while mercy is ex- 
tended. He would give them joys, she did de- 
sire that the partition which separated from 
these joys might be taken down. Then she so 
feelingly supplicated for some to be enabled to 
give up, for mercy to be continued to be given 
to them, recommending us to his grace with her 
own soul. I do earnestly desire strength to be 
faithful. 

Second Month 12th—Dear Lydia Kite at 
meeting, spoke, “Solomon, my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve Him with a 
pees heart and a willing mind. If thou seek 

im, He will be found of thee, if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off forever,” encouraging 
to believe that all could be saved by coming to 
Him. None need despair, “Him that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out,” He will abun- 
dantly pardon. Poor H. F. felt it, I think, and 
I did try to desire for her to feel comfort, too, 
in my small way. I believe I have been ena- 


I mean to try still more. 









































lite for about two weeks past. 
the time, I shall fall in another way. Be 


servant of Thine. 


bled, part of this week to take up my cross, 


THE FRIEND. 
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In reading, I met with this, “But whoso 
hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely and shall 
be quiet from fear of evil.” What a favor to 
have perfect confidence. “If our heart con- 
demn us not, thea have we confidence toward 
God.” 

19th.—Did not get to Quarterly Meeting. 
A great disappointment, but good for me, no 
doubt. 

25th.—A very rainy morning, Anne and my- 


self got out, though we were nearly discouraged 


when we found the pavements flooded with 
running water, When I came down stairs 
Friend Jefferis kindly offered me her cloak to 
wear outside of mine, but partly through pride, 


and partly through a great dislike to wearing 


what is not my own, or hesitating to borrow, I 
refused. It was attributed to pride. I know 
I have much unmortified pride in me, and I 


felt sad in meeting. I thought the rain did me 
good in letting me have an opportunity to see 


more of my wicked self, thouzh I feel thankful 
to Him who can give power, that He has given 
me power to live a somewhat more dedicated 
I feel afraid all 


pleased, Heavenly Father, to enable me to be a 
How sweet it is that I have 
been enabled in a little measure to give all up, 


not to feel such a host of condemnations against 


me. Oh! that this may not be a delusion, but 
I know I have borne a deep cross sometimes. 
May I do so still more, and be more worthy to 
be instructed in the knowledge of God and my 
Saviour. 

Third Month 5th.—First-day. Dear Hannah 
Gibbons spoke and appeared in supplication, 
recommending to look for the Kingdom of God 
within us. I had been troubled with wandering 
thoughts, and was looking for and thinking of 
God in the wrong place. May I only look more 
within me. 

I feel so poor and unfit for any good thing to 
dwell in me, and this can only be, as I try to 
obey that which leads me. 

He is able to succor all those that are 
tempted, “Touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities,” ete. 

The eminent apostle Paul said “When I 
would do good, evil is present with me.” We 
must walk in the Cross. “ If any man taketh not 
his cross and followeth after me, he cannot be my 
disciple.” She earnestly desired that the faith 
of some might be increased. Wait upon Him, 
He will strengthen us to do rightly. Wait in- 
wardly ; Oh! I will try. 

She supplicated for tossed ones, who were al- 
most ready to say with the disciples formerly, 
“Carest Thou not that we perish,” and for those 
who had too long put off bending their necks to 
the yoke, for He is worthy xl served with 
holy dedication. Oh! I feel particularly of the 
last class. I will try yet more, for I slip so 
often. “Man looketh upon the outward, but 
God seeth ” my heart. 

“Tf a man’s ways please the Lord, He maketh 


even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Ninth Mo. 5, 189, 
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Though troubles and trials await, yet walk 
singly with Him and He will support. 

Monthly Meeting was good to me, Dear 
Mary Kite petitioned for us to Him, who is 
worthy of full dedication of heart, worthy of 
praises, high praises. 

Oh! He is worthy, worthy ; s0 compassionate 
to me, a poor sinner yet, though I do try much. 

19th.—Oh! may a greater and greater resig- 
nation of my will be to Thee, oh, most Merci- 
ful Father. Oh! strengthen me by thy strength 
to walk soberly and meekly, as Thou would 
have me to do—be pleased to forgive my sins 
and help me, or I shall perish. 

When I hear of those so much younger being 
so much better than I, it makes me feel so 
ashamed. Last night this text came sweetly 
into my mind and again now, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,” etc. I must have more faith. 

(To be continued.) 


Trading in Africa. 

Buying and selling, where Arabs or natives 
are concerned, is a far more tedious operation 
than can easily be explained. If the article in 
question be of any considerable value, the pur- 
chase or sale, as the case may be, is often a 
work not merely of hours but of days. When 
travelling to the north of the Sahara Desert, 
my companion and I were anxious on one oc- 
casion to dispose of two camels, fur which we 
had no further use. The camels were in very 
good condition and had no visible defects of any 
kind. Two Arabs who were desirous of becom- 
ing purchasers, came to us and said that, as a 
result of a careful examination of our camels, 
they had discovered that they were both suffer- 
ing from almost every disease to which a camel 
is liable, and would soon become absolutely 
useless to their owners, but that nevertheless 
they were willing to purchase them, naming a 
price which was about a quarter of their actual 
value. We replied by pointing out several 
unique virtues that the camels possessed, which 
would render them quite invaluable to any pur- 
chaser, offering at the same time to sell them 
for about six times the amount which they had 
named. The Arabs withdrew with an expres- 
sion of horror and contempt, but in about half 
an hour came back to say that they had dis- 
covered one or two further deficiencies which 
our camels possessed, but that, this discovery 
notwithstanding, they were willing to make 
some considerable advance upon their original 
offer. We replied by poiating one or two fur- 
ther merits on the part of the camels which we 
had before omitted to mention, but said that 
despite this fresh discovery, we were willing to 
accept a somewhat lower price than that which 
we had at first asked. Negotiations of this kind 
had to be carried on for no less than three days 
before we succeeded in selling the camels at a 
reasonable price. 

The above is a very fair illustration of the 
trouble and waste of time connected with buy- 
ing and selling where either Arabs or natives 
are concerned.— Hausa-Land. 


A Srnerne “ Beast’.—A Chinaman lately 
visited Europe, where he saw many strange 
things, and, like other travellers, took pleasure 
in describing to his friends, when he returned, 
all that seemed to him strange or wonderful. 
Among the things he had never seen before were 
pianos, and this is what he said about them : 

“The Europeans keep a four-legged beast 


which they make sing at will. A man, or more 
frequently a woman, or even a feeble girl, sits 
down in front of the animal and steps on its 
tail, at the same time striking its white teeth 
with his or her fingers, when the creature begins 
tosing. The singing, though much louder than 
that of a bird, is pleasant to listen to. The beast 
does not bite, nor does it move, though it is not 
tied up.” —Late Paper. 


> 


For * THE FRIEND.” 

The contention having been made that the 
early Friends supplied pecuniary support to 
their ministers in consideration of their Gospel 
services, and have thereby set a precedent which 
justifies the present form of a paid pastorate as 
it exists in several of the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends, the following is extracted from ‘* The 
Life of George Whitehead ” as his testimony to 
the entire freedem of their Gospel ministry in 
his day. G. W. became associated with Friends 
about the year 1654 when but a youth, and his 
life for seventy years was much dedicated to 
labor in the cause of Truth. His residence was 
long in London as a member of Devonshire 
House Monthly Meeting, and by travelling and 
correspondence he became intimately acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the Society. He actively 
participated with other well-known Friends in 
watching the course of legislation that might 
affect the new Society’s interest, and efficiently 
advocated its principles and the rights of con- 
science before the rulers and lawmakers of the 
realm. His statement of our Christian doc- 
trines, written in refutation of George Keith’s 
charges, is among the most lucid extant. 

“ There was a suffering case and complaint 
of some of the people called Quakers, concern- 
ing an undue execution of the late Poll-acts by 
distraining goods of certain persons as preach- 
ers or ministers for twenty shillings quarterly, 
who had no contributions or wages for preach- 
ing. There being a clause in a late Poll-act 
which runs thus: ‘Every clergyman not being 
a lord spiritual, having or receiving, in or by 
any benefice or contribution or otherwise sixty 
pounds by the year or upwards; and every 
preacher or teacher in any congregation what- 
soever not having taken orders according to 
the discipline of the Church of England, other 
than French Protestants, shall be charged and 
pay twenty shillings quarterly.’ 

“These last words relating to every preacher 
or teacher, being general and without limita- 
tion—advantage has been taken thence on a 
literal construction—to extend the same to the 
great injury of divers persons, as preachers 
among said people who have no profits, gain or 
contribution at all on that account. When the 
said Poll-act was near expiring the Parliament 
ordered a new one to be drawn up, or the old 
one renewed in the year 1695, and many of 
our Friends were liable to suffer as they did 
before (the same clause being recited in the new 
act). Some of us, particularly Thomas Lower 
and myself, renewed the remembrance of our 
suffering case to divers eminent leading mem- 
bers of Parliament, and acquainted them how 
undeservedly many of our Friends had suffered 
as preachers, by a mal-administration of said act 
when they have no profits, gain or contribution 
on that account. Whereupon I proposed a 
brief emendation to the aforesaid clause, in 
order to defend our Friends from the undue im- 
position of the said tax as preachers. 

“T proposed ten pounds perannum [asreceipts] 
in relation to dissenting preachers, though that 
might seem to pinch harder upon us than other 


preachers who receive sixty pounds or upwards 
per anuum,and might pay twenty shillings quar. 
terly, better than we who receive no contriby. 
tions, wages or profits for preaching or teaching- 
yet considering how clear our ministers are jn 
this case from making the Gospel chargeable 
and how free they are from making a gain of 
their hearers for preaching to them; it bej 
our principle and practice to preach the Gog. 
pel freely as Christ our Lord commanded, and 
not for any worldly profits or filthy lucre, | 
was the more ready to offer what I then did in 
this case in order to give the design of charg. 
ing any of us as preachers a short turn, that 
we might not have twenty shillings quarterly 
imposed upon us for teaching or preaching the 
Gospel freely as we do. 

“My said proposal for an emendation being 
approved of as reasonable, took such effect that 
our ministers were not taxed in that last Poll. 
act—nor did they suffer thereupon as many of 
them had before.” 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
The Sphecius Speciosus, 


A few days since the writer received by mail 
a smal] box containing two interesting insects, 
one a specimen of the large green cicada, com 
monly but erroneously termed locust. The true 
locust is a species of grasshopper. 

The female of the cicada lays its eggs in lit 
tle slits which it makes in the twigs of trees, 
When these are hatched the young drop to the 
ground and bury themselves in the earth, where 
they subsist by sucking the juices from the roots 
of trees. When full grown, which, in our large 
black and green species, requires two years, 
they emerge from the ground, and fastening 
their claws in trunks of trees or rails of a fence, 
the skin splits open, and the winged insect 
comes out in its mature state. 

There is another species of cicada, which re 
quires seventeen years to perfect its growth, 
This is called the seventeen-year locust, and is 
better known than the other. Its habits are 
much the same. 

The other insect, which my friend calls 
large species of hornet, is a truly formidable 
specimen of the “ sand-wasp,” so called because 
it digs deep burrows in sand or gravel, some- 
times two foot or more in denth. In the bottom 
of these it stows away a cicada, designed for the 
nourishment of the grub of the wasp. aa 
is laid in the burrow, which hatches there 
feeds on the helpless cicada. 

The letter which accompanied the box says 
they fell to the ground at their feet, under the 
shade of a tree, in the meeting- house yard, Ia 
a moment it was evident that the hornet would 
be the victor, stinging the fly in quick succet 
sion in different parts of the body, and then 
seizing its victim, started to fly away with it 
The flight was arrested by my friend, who mae 
a captive of the sand-wasp. "If he had allowed 
the wasp to follow its instincts, and watched its 
further movements, he would probably have 
been much interested in seeing it force its prey 
into a hole that had been previously excavat 
in the sandy ground at Cropwell. J. W. 


Sat in Arrica.—The next most important 
article of commerce imported into Kano 8 
probably salt. No salt is found throughout the 
whole of the Hausa States. The parts of the 
country which lie within a hundred and fi 
miles of the rivers Niger and Binue are for the 
most part supplied with English salt impor 
by the Royal Niger Company. Kano and 
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central districts are dependent upon native salt | name of God, in the presence of my dear Lord | received. He absolutely continued in his no- 
brought upon camels across the southern por-} and Saviour, publicly and in the presence of| tions, adding that he and his children would 
tion of the Great Sahara 7. ¢., from Asben and | thy and my brothers and sisters, or also fellow- | sooner suffer all than injure his conscience and 
Bilma. The price of salt, as sold by retail in | pilgrims on the narrow way to eternity, and I | bear on himself the sign of the beast. All the 
the Kano market, is about one shilling per | promise solemnly thee, in the name of God, to | stubbornness, or, we may better say, faithful- 
und, being very nearly equal to that of sugar | be thy faithful husband, to live with thee in | ness of conviction, of the Westphalian natural 
which is imported from Egypt via Tripoli. Dr. | holy and chaste matrimony from now till death ; | disposition, came here to light in Reckefuss. 
Barth travelled some distance in company with | to be salutary and profitable to the salvation of | The Administration of Justice of Vlotho took 
a salt caravan consisting of no less than three | thy soul in all things, by (with) advice and as-| the wedding address of Reckefuss, which he 
thousand camels.— Hausa-land. sistance, prayer and labor (in), by temperance | handed over, that government and consistory 
and sobriety, to give up all avarice and jealousy | might see that everything took place in a good 
against thee and everybody with all my heart ; | and Christian-like order, and sent them, for fur- 
to be neither quarrelsome nor extravagant, | ther directions, to the Government of Minden, 
neither unfaithful nor keeping anything secret ; | which then applied, going on to the ecclesiastical 
neither to judge of thee against anybody nor to | department in Berlin, in order to obtain instruc- 
calumniate anything neither, whatever may | tions from there. 
happen privately or between us; toconsiderall| The ecclesiastical department, that is, the 
thy faults and infirmities to be my own; neither | Minister of the State, Von Woellner, now re- 
to dishonor thee of them to any one, nor to| plied that co-habitations of that kind were not 
make public frivolously anything; to be also | allowed anywhere, and therefore Reckefuss also 
satisfied with all, together with thee (as thou), | and Cordes were to separate by legal means in 
with sour and sweet, love and sorrow, poverty | case of need. 
and wealth, to consider thy cross to be my cross,}_ The Government of Minden, indeed, once 
to let it be only our endeavor to walk as obedi-| more ordered the Administration of Justice of 
ent children in the inward presence of the dear | Vlotho to propose to the man lawfully married 
Father, that our deeply fallen spirit may again | according to his persuasion, to have his mar- 
come to its origin.” riage performed by the forms of law, in failure of 
And then the question to the bride: “S.» I | which his co-habitation with the woman Cordes 
now turn to thee, Christina Curdes, as a dear | could not be tolerated. He rather was to be 
sister and bride, and I interrogate thee, in the | proposed, upon pain of imprisonment, to keep 
presence of God and of my dear brothers and | away at a distance from her for the first, but 
sisters, whether thou consentest in thy heart, by | entirely in vain. Reckefuss insisted on it that 
God’s grace, to devote thyself now in the same | his marriage was lawful in the sight of God, and 
manner, to wit: To be as a faithful wife till| therefore not any sin, but that he could not 
death, and to be subject to me as thy head, ac- | submit to a marriage ceremony by the pastor in 
cording to the order of God? Here, now, ex- | ordinary for the sake of conscience, and just as 
amine thyself well, whether thou feelest an | little he acknowledged the proper authorities 
honest desire fur entering with me into such a| this privilege of separating him from his wife. 
holy state, wherein we may again find our im-| His marriage was indissoluble, according to the 
age of God, lost by sin, and come to our blessed | law of God, and “‘ we must hearken unto God 
origin, into (to) the co-eternity and consubstan- | more than unto men.” Even punishment by 
tiality of God. Is this thy heart’s will and | imprisonment, which it had now commenced to 
opinion to a firm resolution? Give me at last | impose on Reckefuss on that account, did not 
thy clear and plain consent, by the grace of | prevail, as the Administration of Justice of 
God, and give me thereto and our brothers and | Viotho reported on the fifth of October upon 
sisters thy right hand, with a kiss of love.” him, and, although the Government now or- 
A document of the marrige which Reckefuss | dered to direct once more the man that, if he 
sanctioned by his name, written by his own | would come again to the woman Cordes, a pun- 
hand, was then also drawn, and both parties| ishment by imprisonment of four weeks, with 
then thought their marriage to be performed in | water and bread, would be imposed on him. The 
the sight of God and men, further things being | Administration of Justice informed, by procla- 
not required. From that time they lived like | mation, on the twenty-second of January, 1791, 
married people, and that on the farm of Cordes | that Reckefuss, however, persevered in his stub- 
at Valldorf, in the possession of the bride. bornness, and the pain of imprisonment did not 
The administration of justice summoned Reck- | produce any effect. He had declared that he 
efuss and his pretended lawful wife, and now | would rather suffer all than have given himself 
here heard from the mouths of the couple that | the sign of the beast, and the separation from 
the things were as mentioned—they had mar-| his wife was, therefore, impossible, because they 
ried without proclamation and marriage cere-| had been long ago married by God himself, but 
mony, and now lived with each other like mar- | on the contrary, as to the obedience of the or- 
ried Christian people since that time. At the| ders of his Majesty, not any king had a right 
same time Reckefuss (then) also declared openly | to command him anything in matters of con- 
that he considered the marriage by a minister | science, and he had to submit to all that would 
of the Established Chuch to be superfluous,| be done with him, and the bailiff, Struve, of 
because nothing was commanded of it in the | Vlotho, therefore, openly acknowledged that he 
Bible. He rather considered marriage of that | did not know what he should further do with 
kind, by unconverted pastors, to be even most | that enthusiast, who was very much afraid of 
sinful, on account of receiving the sign of the} the beast in the Revelation of St. John, and 
beast, either on the forehead and on hand, de- | firmly resolved rather to become a martyr than 
scribed in the revelations of St. John by the | to expose himself to the sign of it by the mar- 
thereby occurring ceremonies, and especially | riage. “I pre-suppose,” Bailiff Struve writes, on 
by the exchanging of the rings, against which | the twenty-second of January, 1791, “ that this 
God may (guard) him in all graces, and not |stubborn enthusiast, who firmly believes that 
“Whereas I, John Derrick Reckefuss, am anything was there to do with him. He would | he suffers for the Truth’s sake and has becomea 
obligatorily engaged with Christina Cordes to en- | not meddle with a supplementary marriage af-| martyr, will not be brought to obedience by 
ter into the state of holy and chaste matrimony, | terwards by any means, in spite of all the re-| corrections of that kind, but will rather be 
I feel myself compelled to renew faithfully thee, | monstrances made to him; also on account of | crucified than married in a friendly manner.” 
Christina Cordes, my consent or promise, in the | the civil losses which his children would have} It, therefore, was considered best to apply for 













































































For “THE FRIEND.” 
Friends in Westphalia, 


F. Brande, pastor in Gottingen, Germany, 
has published an account of the Society of 
Friends in the County of Ravensberg, in the 
Prussian Province of Westphalia, so far as they 
are connected with the administration of eccle- 
siastical affairs. A translation of this has been 
made by our friend, William Archut, from 
which the following article has been condensed. 


—Ep. | 


That district of country has long been re- 
markable for the susceptibility ofits inhabitants 
toreligious thought and agitation. They early 
adopted the Reformation as preached by Lu- 
ther. Brande says Pietism always had a great 
many followers in those regions, and that conven- 
ticles are held on the farms, in which awakened 
peasants are the speakers. We there meet with 
persons, plain men of the people, who do not 
only know the Scriptures by heart, but also try 
to ee according to them, and who, perhaps, 
understand many things better than we with 
our studied Greek, Latin and Hebrew know- 
ledge. On the other hand, there was much su- 
perstition, belief in ghosts, sorcery, etc. 

The most prominent member of the Society 
of Friends residing there, and whose name most 
frequently appears in the legal records, was the 
peasant Reckefuss. This man was known to 
our author when a child. He and his wife wore 
the dress of the peasants. His beard was un- 
shaved. They patiently endured the derision 
to which they were exposed. “It was strange 
to me that they never replied to a ‘ Good-day,’ 
with anything else than the words, ‘I thank,’ 
and without uncovering the head, while the 
‘Thou’ with which they addressed everybody 
with whom they had to do, put in my mind the 
Greek and Roman classics, which then had 
commenced to be my pleasure.” 

The attention of the government appears to 
have first been called to the Quakers in 1790 
by information filed by the pastor of Valldorf, 
that Derrick Reckefuss, a brother of the peas- 
ant already mentioned, had married a woman 
named Cordes without ministerial consent and 
Without previous proclamation at church, and 
Without priestly marriage, in the presence of 
several relatives, according to the rites custom- 
ary among the Quakers, to whom they both be- 
longed. The authorities informed Reckefuss 
that his marriage with the woman Cordes could 
not be considered a lawful matrimony, and the 
children perhaps begotten could not be consid- 
ered to be legitimately born, unless he would 
submit to be proclaimed at church, according to 
the laws of the land, and be married by an or- 
dained minister. 

An extract from the wedding address of 

kefuss is worthy of attention : 
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and obtain directions in this matter of his 
Majesty, that is, of Woellner, and these, under 
the date of twenty-first of February, 1791, were, 
indeed, again of a strict enough meaning. The 
co-habitation between Reckefuss and the woman 
Cordes is not to be allowed by any means, but 
a punishment by imprisonment of eight to four- 
teen days, with water and bread, is to be im- 
posed on the former as often as he is found 
with her, and then he is to be brought back to 
his (home) place of legal residence of Exter 
at hisexpense. But that these means, now made 
use of several times, were effectual, now at last 
the Government could not at all positively 
mention. On the contrary (in the year of 1796) 
it says, in an account of the thirtieth of March 
of the same year, that Reckefuss suffered already 
punishment by imprisonment more than a few 
weeks, according to the rescript of his Royal 
Majesty, of twenty-first of February, 1791, but 
without any effect. In spite of all these already 
used practical coercive measures, these people 
(they had increased in the meantime), would 
not be married by any means with their wives. 
Without any doubt, Woellner had thought if 
he ordered contiuued punishment by imprison- 
ment in every case of disobedience, that this 
stubborn man should be made tired and hum- 
ble by this punishment. But he who became 
tired was not Reckefuss, who, of unbroken 
courage, rather went to jail as often as he was 
met, with his wife, at Wehrendorf, in order to 
be brought from thence to Exter to his mother, 
but also to return immediately again to the 
farm of Cordes, but the Administration of Jus- 
tice of Vlotho and the Government of Minden 
seem to have become tired. It had, indeed, 
been politic(al) even not to give the population 
the view of this continued and unbroken dis- 
obedience against the magistrate, not further 
to regard this case with attention, if it had re- 
mained a single one, and if there had not been 
added other circumstances, which, however, 
made appear this matter to be extremely im- 
portant on account of its disadvantageous con- 
sequences to the Government of Minden, and 
moved it to take up again the matter, delayed for 
some time, in the beginning of the year of 1796, 
not only that the brother of the hitherto men- 
tioned Derrick Reckefuss,* the peasant, Christo- 
pher Reckefuss, in the parish of Bergen, also like- 
wise lived in an irregular matrimony, according 
to the State’s and Church’s idea, and refused to 
submit to the regular marriage ceremony. He 
and the tailor, Kenig (King), living on the 
farm belonging to Reckefuss, had not also 
christened their children, and did not only re- 
fuse to have them entered into the parochial 
register, but also to send them to public school, 
yea, which seemed to have been hazardous to 
the proper authorities. They refused to bear 
the usual burdens of conveyances required in 
war and other neighbors’ burdens, and there 
was no hope that their sons might be drawn 
with effect to the enrolment, because they would 
rather escape, leaving behind all their property, 
according to their enthusiastic principles, than 
take upon themselves the duty of serving the 
Fatherland. Therefore, for the prevention of 
public scandal which such conduct might cause 
among the neighbors, the Government of Min- 
den then considered it necessary to take up 
again the matter, and so much the more be- 
cause the pastor, Mumperow, on the hill before 
Herford, in whose parish the farmer Reckefuss 
lived, had also preferred complaint against the 
Quaker and informed that they would not sub- 
* Derrick Reckefuss was childless. 


mit to the ecclesiastical order (church authori- 
ties). 
(To be continued.) 


es 


THE LITLLE HARVESTER 


“ T help to gather in the wheat,” 
The reaper’s daughter said, 
With dimpled smile and accent sweet, 
And toss of golden head. 


The child was yc ung and very fair, 
Her cheeks were all aglow; 

Her eyes like purple pansies were, 
Her teeth a shining row. 


“ You help to gather in the grain? 

You are too young, my child! 
You could not fill the creaking wain, 

Why speak a thing so wild ?” 


‘“‘T am a harvester, I say, 
And papa says 80, too; 
I bear his dinner every day 
To yonder shady yew. 


“And though I cannot cnt the blade, 
Nor fill the creaking wain, 
I do my part,” she gently said, 
“Toward gathering in the grain.” 


To do her part, what more could she? 
Could you or I do more? 

The lesson still abides with me, 
I con it o’er and o’er. 


Oh, rich would be the golden yield, 
lf each would do his part 
Upon the world’s great harvest field, 
With brave and earnest heart. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 
————<———ro—_____—. 
For ‘“‘ THE FRIEND,” 
ILLUMINATION. 


Do you know why some little, common thing, 
Some tender words low-spoken long ago, 
Some fragrant blossom of a vanished spring, 
Has power to thrill the heart-strings, strangely, so? 
Some text familiar as the morning’s dawn, 
Some homely voice or half-forgotten word 
Seems from the dim and distant spaces drawn, 
And one knows truly that a soul has heard! 


Can you explain it, or can you and I 
Lay our bruised hearts together, listening, 
And wait for some still answer to our cry 
Until the stars of morning in their courses sing ? 
Lowly and humbly in some intervals of calm, 
In the still patience all our souls possessed, 
Comes the sweet answer and the healing balm, 
And in the stillness cometh peace and rest. 


After midnight darkness cometh morning’s light, 
Out of blackest storm cloud comes refreshing rain ! 
And so, from all our crosses, crowns may be more 
bright, 
Andso, from all our losses cometh, somewhere, gain. 
God knoweth just the day and time, 
Just the way and place and all the need 
Of any longing soul, the steeps we climb, 
And all the pleasant pastures where the weary feed. 


His are the cattle on the undulating hills. 
Is any child forsaken, or righteous begging bread ? 
His are the waters singing down the rills, 
Is any soul athirst? Behold the Fountain-head ! 
His grace within the heart with saving power 
Is all-sufficient for the seeming good or ill; 
Be still, oh throbbing heart, in every trial hour, 
Just trust Him and be still ! G. G. M. 


Maxine Our Cuorce.—It is easy to make 
a choice between two things when one of them 
is obviously a great deal more attractive than 
the other. It is not so easy when the difference 
is less apparent. Even a child will choose 
gladly to leave his play when his mother asks 
him to go with her to see a sight he has been 
longing to see. A treasure-seeker has -no un- 
willingness to pass by bits of lead ore when he 
knows that gold is in abundance a little farther 
on. A lesser pleasure has no temptation to one 
who is offered greater pleasures, and sees them 
just ahead. So all the way along in life’s path. 












We choose what we like best, all things consid. 
ered. Our preferences decide the choice, which 
of course, carries with it its inevitable cong. 
quences. God or self is taken, because we 

fer the one or the other. In making this choice, 
we accept all that it involves. Hence no man 
will be finally lost, unless he prefers hell to 
heaven. He goes to the place of his own choice, 
—Sunday School Times. 


From the “ WEsT CHESTER LOCAL Nrws.” 
About Portland and the Merrimac’s Side, 


The passenger trains of the Boston and Maine 
railway stop at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
as announced, “ten minutes for refreshments” 
Being on such a train early in the present 
month, and strolling a square or two from the 
station, I observed by the signs on the fronts of 
half a dozen properties, that “ wine, beer and 
other refreshments” were brought prominently 
to the notice of all who might have any year. 
ing therefor. We were about to cross the Pig 
cataqua into the prohibition State of Main, and 
here was the thirsty traveller’s chance for a part- 
ing drink of liquor. Arriving at Portland, I 
had occasion to pass along several miles of its 
streets, and failed to see anywhere the liquor 
seller’s legend that was so conspicuous before 
coming across the State boundary river. I met 
later (out of the city) at table a Portlander 
whom I did not take to be a teetotaler, and 
said I would like to make a little statement 
and ask of him a question. In my native city 
of Philadelphia and its suburb of Germantown, 
where I had resided quite a number of years, I 
had noted that at stated times, particularly on 
the morning after the day of rest, great wagons 
drawn by powerful horses would be seen pass- 
ing through the streets, and, stopping at the 
street corners or otherwheres where were licensed 
liquor saloons, would load up the piles of emp 
tied kegs and barrels that had been rolled out 
upon the sidewalk. Had he ever witnessed a 
spectacle of that kind in Portland? No, he 
had not, though he had noticed some collecting 
of bottles. He did not know of a sign any- 
pa in Portland that directly advertised strong 
drink. 

Having had a little correspondence with Neal 
Dow several years ago, and my wife, who was 
with me, being desirous of saying somewhat to 
the veteran “ father of the Maine law,” we found 
him in the library of his wide-fronted, old-time 
mansion on Congress Street. I said to him that 
a policeman had volunteered to me the informa 
tion that Portland had more than sixty apothe 
cary shops, and of course we knew what that 
excess meant, and that it was an unnecessary 
quantity for a city of forty thousand inhabitants 
Neal Dow replied that forty pharmacies, or one 
to one thousand of the population, ought to suf 
fice for all proper needs, but agreed with me 
that it was a matter for satisfaction that, go 
where one would about the city, the publie ad- 
vertising of intoxicating drinks was nowhere to 
be met with. If one were bent on finding out 
where such beverages were to be had, his quest 
would probably be rewarded, as it might also 
be if he went after hidden resorts that shunned 
the daylight. The Captain of the steamboat 
plying between Portland and Orr’s Island, 
in which we took passage to the summer cottage 
of a friend on Harpswell Neck, said, in reply 
my query, that the men who worked on the 
wharves could (as might be expected) easily 
find places where strong drink was dispensed. 

Neal Dow having revived an incident or two 
in connection with the passage of the law with 
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bury, we passed the well itself. It is just with- 
in the paling of a good-sized grassy lot, and but 
a step or two from the porch of the house to 
which it belongs. 
dorned ; better so than to be grandly marked 
by memorial blocks of polished granite, and 
yet (presuming that the water supply has not 
failed) there would be a fitness in making it ac- 
cessible to the wayfarer, honoring thereby the 
intimation contained in the last lines of the 


poem : 


ghich his name is particularly associated, and 
concerning an early attempt that was made to 
bring about its nullification, my wife bad then 
the opportunity to remind him of a circumstance 
(though our host of ninety-two years did not 
recall it) which happened in war time, when 
he was confined in Libby prison. 

My wife’s father, John Bacon Crenshaw, liv- 
ing a little outside of Richmond, often having 
gecasion to see the authorities and to otherwise 
interest himself in behalf of the imprisoned, 
ghether Union or Confederate, had called one 
day at the Libby, and presented testaments to 
sme that were incarcerated there, Neal Dow 
among the rest. Friend Crenshaw was a be- 
liever in peace and was opposed to the holding 
of slaves, and so had been his father before him, 
papumitting a considerable number that he 
badinherited, and securing the freedom of many 
others that were illegally held in bondage. Neal 
Dow, too, was Quaker-born, was a strong Aboli- 
tionist, but was obviously not pronounced in his 
views upon the general practicability of peace. 
When his benevolent visitor called again some 
weeks Jater, the man who had been twice Mayor 
of Portland produced the copy of the testament 
which had been handed him, while he remarked: 
“Friend Crenshaw, it very much surprises me 
that a Quaker, and a man who preaches peace, 
should hand around a publication like that.” 
Wondering at the meaning of this speech, Friend 
C. took the extended testament, and to his own 
surprise as well as exceeding mortification, saw 
that there had been inserted in the back part 
of it a leaflet which called upon its readers to 
remember their duty, to go into battle and fight 
for their country ! 

We step into a trolley car that passes by the 
door, while the historic figure, a little under 
medium size and slightly bent, with white locks 
about a cheery face, waves us a kindly farewell. 
Several days spent at North Conway, in the 
meadows of green between the imposing mass 
of Moat Mountain and symmetrical Kearsarge, 
and then we go down to Newburyport on the 
Merrimac, to be two days with friends Joseph 
and Gertrude Whittier Cartland, the relatives 
with whom the last months of Whittier’s life 
were spent. Riding to the meeting at Ames- 
bury (four and a half miles), we pass the home 
of the late James Parton, biographer of Gree- 
ley, Franklin and other eminent Americans, 
crossing the Merrimac by the chain bridge, 
whence we look down the last reach of the 
stream toward Salisbury’s sands. 





































“The beaches glimmering in the sun, 
And the low-wooded capes that run 
Into the sea-mist north and south; 
The sand-bluffs at the river’s mouth; 
The swinging chain bridge, and, afar, 
The foam-line of the harbor.” 

Here upon Deer Island (which is practically 
part of the bridge) with its native pine trees 
and wealth of shrubbery, herbage and clamber- 
ing vines, lives Harriet Prescott Spofford. A 
frend of our entertainers and of Whittier, we 
made a brief call upon her a little later. Her 
personality is associated with that delightful 
poem, “ The Captain’s Well,” of Whittier’s later 
verse, the poet’s introduction to it saying: “The 
story of the shipwreck of Captain Valentine 
Bagley, on the coast of Arabia, and his suffer- 
ings in the desert, has been familiar from my 
childhood. It has been partially told in the 
singularly beautiful lines of my friend, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, on the occasion of a public 
celebration at the Newburyport Library.” On 
right hand side of the road, going into Ames- 


Old Ladies’ Home, to which Whittier left a 
large bequest. 
Whittier wrote “Snow Bound” and many others 
of his poems is only a short distance from the 
meeting-house. 
the latter, we stopped at the burying ground. 
The family lot, surrounded by a hedge of low 
arbor-vitaes, was nearly as we had seen it ten 
=_ before, with the addition of the plain mar- 


and giving simply the name and year of birth 
and of death, and, on the back, Holmes’ line, 
“ Here lies Whittier.” 


statement — in the Local News not long 
ago, and als 

that the writing even of excellent poetry had 
not much to show for it, as illustrated in the 
case of Whittier, whose estate had not realized 
more than the sum of five thousand dollars. 
Twice that amount having gone to the Old 
Ladies’ Home, already referred to, I have no 
doubt that the other legatees received their due 
portions. 


like sight-seeing on the first day of the week, 
we deferred our visit to the old Whittier home- 
stead until the following day. 
the place, which is of forty acres, five miles be- 
yond Amesbury and three from Haverhill, be- 
fore the works of his pen had brought him any 
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It is uncovered and una- 





































“And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 
Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 
For the well’s refreshing, be shook his head ; 
‘He don’t know the value of water,’ he said: 
* Had he prayed for a drop, as I have done, 
In the desert circle of sand and sun, 
He would drink and rest, and go home to tell 
That God’s best gift is the wayside well !’” 


On the same side of the way was passed the 


The house in Amesbury, where 


Returning from attendance at 


le slab showing where the poet had been laid, 


It may be appropriate to correct here a mis- 


, I think, in the Publie Ledger, 


Not caring to indulge in what might seem 


Whittier sold 


money return. After “Snow Bound” was pub- 
lished in 1866, he was desirous of buying back 
the possession that had been that of his fore- 
fathers of several generations, but the new owner 
had placed such an extravagant price upon it 
that Whittier declined to pay it. Since his 
death, however, the place has been secured by 
an association, and a further fund is being slow- 
ly raised, the interest of which is to maintain 
the property in good condition. The house, 
barn and outbuildings have been put in good 
repair. The large living room, with iron pot, 
kettle, etc., hanging in the ample fire place, also 
two other rooms on the first floor are open to 
the inspection of visitors. Some Lombardy 
poplars which had stood in front of the house, 
having disappeared, their places have been sup- 
plied by new ones. The farmer’s boy obtained 
for us a few red-streaked apples from the thrifty 
orchard. One of them, upon my library table 
where I write, while extending a little the frag- 
rant memory of our visit, brings brightly to 
view the winter evening’s ingleside picture in 
“Snow Bound :” 


“And for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
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The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


Josian W. LEeEps. 
Rocouncey, Eighth Month 18th, 1896. 








Natural History, Science, etc, 


Rivers after Dry Seasons.—For many months 
the beds of the rivers are dry, and the sand and 


shingle are exposed to the heat of the fierce 


sun; when the first deluge of water comes 
down and flows over this hot bed it naturally 
becomes warm. I have often seen the water 
coming down after a dry season, and it is a 
very curious sight ; quite a wave of water seems 
to come along, and it is quickly absorbed by 
the hot sand, and a cloud of steam arises into 
the air. Anyone who has not seen a river com- 
mencing business after a long drought would 
find this hard to believe; but they must bear 
in mind the fact that, where this is observable, 
the sun is shining brightly, and the rays are pro- 
bably more powerful than at any other period of 
the season. The water that is coming down has 
been produced by heavy local storms, perhaps 
many miles distant. The amount of water that 
must be absorbed in the hot sandy beds of 
the rivers before they commence to flow must 
be enormous. Long after the rivers cease run- 
ning one can generally find water by digging 
a few feet deep in the sandy bed.— Bicknell’s 
Queensland. 





The Wingless Bird of New Zealand.—E. Har- 
row, an Englishman, who has lived in New 
Zealand for the last fourteen years, arrived on 
the Mariposa with a fine specimen of the a 
teryx, or kiwi, the wingless night bird found 
only in New Zealand. 

The strange looking creature is about the 
size of a domestic fowl, and is covered with 
what is apparently a hairy coat of mottled 
brown. This apteryx probably has the honor 
of being the first one of its kind that has ever 
breathed the air of America, though live kiwis 
have been obtained for botanical and zoologi- 
cai gardens in Europe. If there was ever any 
foundation in fact for the notorious filleyloo 
bird, the kiwi must have furnished the sugges- 
tion. 

It is most active at night, and then it goes 
about rapidly thrusting its long, slender bill 
into the earth in search of worms, on which it 
feeds. While thus hunting it keeps up a con- 
tinuous audible sniffing, its nostrils being situ- 
ated very near the end of the upper mandible. 
The kiwi, for by this name it is best known in 
New Zealand, is sluggish in the daytime, and 
seems to have great difficulty in seeing. At 
night it often catches the large, luminous fire- 
worms, crushes them against the ground, and 
swallows them. During the operation the phos- 
phorescent particles adhere to the beak, and the 
hermitlike bird can be seen in the darkness 
continuing its search for food. A remarkable 
thing about the kiwi, in addition to the absence 
of wings and regular feathers, is the great size 
of the egg it lays. The kiwi egg weighs over 
twelve ounces, or a quarter of the bulk of the 
bird itself. 

This kiwi, E. Harrow had long ago accus- 
tomed to a meat diet, and that is the reason 
he has got it here alive. He hoped to dispose 
of it for twenty-five dollars to the park com- 
missioners, but was told they would willingly 
accept it for nothing — The San Francisco Call. 





—The ways of the heathen cow are “pecu- 
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supports me, but my faith in Christ.” With 
such a witness on his lips and in his acts, Arch- 
bishop Whately passed away.— Christian Her- 


ald. 


liar.” She seems incapable of complete domes- 
tication, retaining many of her wild habits. She 
yields milk only while rearing her young. If 
her offspring be taken from her, the milk-flow 
ceases. The attempt to milk her in the absence 
of her calf involves almost as much danger as 
would the endeavor to milk a giraffe, with its 
famed hoof power. One morning the gwala 
(cowherd) informed that one of the calves had 
died in the night, and that the mother refused 
to allow herself to be milked. He explained 
elaborately that if the calf’s skin should be 
stuffed and set up before the cow at milking 
time, she would continue to give milk and 
would allow the milk to be taken. He insinu- 
atingly suggested that I should give him cer- 
tain rupees for the purchase of materials he 
would stuff the skin. This story seemed to me 
not only improbable, but very. In America I 
had milked more than one kicking cow. Calmly 
not to say loftily, requesting the gwala to bring 
his pail, 1 marched down to the cow house, in- 
wardly resolved to see the reason why that cow 
should not be milked—meaning to show him 
that what an Indian could not do an American 
could. 

Outside the cowshed, under the trees, the 
zebus were tethered ina row. They paid no 
attention to the half-naked, brown gwala; but 
at my approach each, with wild eyes and up- 
lifted head, snorting and trembling, seemed, but 
for the restraining tether rope, about to bound 
away into her native jungle. The gwala called 
a second man to his aid. With a new rope 
they lassoed the bereaved’s hinder legs, holding 
them in a slipnoose. One man held the end of 
the rope while the other with the pail cautiously 
approached the zebu. In a twinkling the pail 
was a rod away, the man with the rope was 
pulling as for his life, the man with the pail 
was with it still, 1 was gasping to regain my 
breath, while that zebu was kicking as nothing 
unpossessed could kick. She appeared utterly 
indifferent as to whether there were ground 
under her, as all four feet seemed continuously 
in the air. 

Thankful that my valorous resolutions had 

been mental, later I meekly gave the gwala ex- 
actly one-third the amount he had requested, 
and directed him to stuff the calf’s skin. This 
having been accomplished, I was again sum- 
moned to the scene of action. Though no ab- 
normal development of either quills or ears was 
discernible, there stood that remarkable cow 
contentedly licking and fondling her offspring, 
occasionally lunching scantily upon the hay 
- stuffing which protruded through the rudely 
sewed seams of her progeny’s hide, while the 
native merrily milked away, sitting as is cus- 
tomary, on the wrong side.—Effie Hallock Brad- 
dock in The Independent. 






















came in front of the shrine he fell Prostrate 
upon the ground, performing the 

of the Hindus, and then, sliding one bead 
his rosary, he would -slowly and reverently go 
around the tree again. 

Much struck by his reverent demeanor anq 
evident earnestness, we watched him throy 
the corded meshes of our tent window; and 
when he had finished his devotions, -and had 
sat down to rest, we went out and, courteous! 
addressing him, asked him what he sought by 
these prayers and circumambulations, 

“Oh, sirs,” said he, in a tone that struck us 
as one of intense earnestness, “I am seeking to 
get rid of the burden of sin. All my life I have 
been seeking it; but each effort that I make jg 
as unsuccessful as the one before, and still the 
burden is here. My pilgrimages and prayers 
and penances for sixty years have all been in 
vain. Alas! I know not how my desire can be 
accomplished.” 

Then, in answer to our inquiries, he gave us 
the story of his life. He told us how, in early 
life, he had been sorely troubled by the thought 
of his unexpiated sins; that his parents had 
both died when he was seventeen years of age, 
leaving him an only child, sole heir of their 
wealth; that the priests whom he consulted 
told him that if he would give all his property 
to endow a temple the burden of sin would be 
removed. 

He gave his property, all of it. He endowed 
a temple; but the burden of sin was no lighter, 
His mind was not at peace. Obedient to further 
advice from the priests, his counselors, he made 
the pilgrimage on foot all the long way to Ben- 
ares, the holy city. He spent two years in the 
precincts of the temples in worship. He spent 
two years bathing in the Holy Ganges. “ But,” 
said he, “ the Ganges waters washed the foulness 
from my skin, not the foulness from my soul, 
and still the old burden was there, uneased.” 
He told us how he had gone from thence, on 
foot, all the way to Raméswaram ; begging his 
food all the two thousand miles; for he had 
given all his money to the temple, and thence 
again to Srirangam, and thence to other Holy 
places. He told us how he had spent his whole 
life in these pilgrimages, and in penances, and 
in desert wanderings, apart from his kind, living 
on roots and nuts and jungle fruits, remaining 
for years at a time in the forest jungles, in the 
vain search for relief from the burden of sin. 

“And now, sirs,” said he, “ my life is almost 
gone; my hair is thin and white; my eyes are 
dim; my teeth are gone; my cheeks are sunken ; 
my body is wasted; I am an old, old man; and 
yet, sirs, the burden of sin is just as heavy a8 
when, a young man, I started in pursuit of de 
liverance. Oh, sirs, does your Véda tell how! 
can get rid of this burden and be at peace? Our 
Védas have not shown me how.” 3 

How gladly did we tell him of our gracious 
“burden bearer,” and of his loving call, “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” How eagerly did he 
listen as we told him of Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the Saviour of the world, and told him 
what He had done for our salvation. How 
gladly did he pore over the Gospels we gave 
him, and what earnest questions did he ask 
during the day as to points in their teachings 
which he did not quite understand. During 
that night he lett and went upon his way, tak 
ing the Gospels with him, and we never agalt 
saw him. : 

Though so many years have intervened, bis 
earnest, reverent countenance remains photo 


Converts from Hinduism. 


Some years ago I was out on a Gospel preach- 
ing tour in the Telugu country, in regions away 
from any of our Christian congregations. [ 
had my travelling dispensary with me. There 
came to my tent one day an educated Hindu 
gentleman, high in office, in caste and in social 
position. He had previously sent, asking if I 
would see him privately, in my tent and pre- 
scribe for him for a physical ailment. I found 
that that was a simple matter, dispatched with 
a few words. He had merely used that as a 
cover to secure a conversation with me private- 
ly, Nicodemus-like, on religious matters. He, 
himself, introduced the subject. We talked for 
some time on the character and the claims of 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Saviour of the world. 
At length, in a very earnest, feeling manner he 
spoke substantially as follows: “Sir, I am not 
a Christian, I am still regarded as a devout 
Hindu, but in my heart I dare not deny the 
claims of the Bible. I see the power of Jesus 
Christ in the lives of his followers so distinctly, 
that I cannot deny his divinity. He must be 
Divine, or He could not work such a change as 
I see in the lives of those who become his dis- 
ciples. He is not yet my Saviour. Caste, wealth, 
position, family, all hold me back; but even 
now I never allow Him to be spoken against in 
my presence. I have long been reading the 
Bible in secret. The more I read of Christ and 
ponder over his life and teachings, and the power 
to conquer sin that comes from embracing his 
religion, the more do I feel that in the end I 
shall have to accept Him, at any cost, as my 
personal Saviour.” 

As compared with this in what a night of 
darkness does Hinduism leave even its most 
earnest devotees. 

Never shall I forget an interview that I had 
over thirty years ago, with a venerable Brah- 
min pilgrim, an earnest seeker after relief from 
the burden of sin. 

It was in February, 1861, that two of us mis- 
sionaries were out on a preaching tour in a part 
of the Telugu country lying on the edge of the 
Mysore Kingdom, a region in which the Gospel 
of salvation through Jesus Christ had so far 
never yet been proclaimed. 

Our tent was pitched under the spreading 
banyan tree. We had been there for several 
days, and had preached in all the villages and 
hamlets within three miles of our camp. That 
morning we had left our tent before sunrise, 
and gone out several miles to preach in a clus- 
ter of villages nestled in among the hills. In 
each village, after the oral proclam ation, we had 
offered gospels and tracts in their own tongue 
Archbishop Whately’s sufferings and asked him | to the people who had listened ; but only a few 
if he suffered much pain, during his last hours | would receive them, so suspicious were they at 
on earth, he said, “Some time ago I should have | that time of everything new. 
thought it great pain, but now I am enabled to; We returned to our tent weary with our morn- 
bear it.” His intellect was unclouded by ill-|ing work. The burden of our thoughts was, 
ness. He could think and speak. Some one] “ Lord, who hath believed our report, and to 
said to him, “ You are dying, as you have lived, | whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?” 
great to the last.” The reply was, ‘I amdying,| As we came near we saw a venerable, gray- 
as I have lived, in the faith of Jesus.” Arother | haired Brahmin engaged in his devotions on a 
said, “ What a blessing your glorious intellect | large stone platform around the central trunk 
is unimpaired.” He answered, “Do not call] of an adjacent banyan tree, where there was a 
intellect glorious. There is nothing glorious| small shrine. Slowly, with beads in hand, he 
out of Christ.” Another said, “The great for-| performed his cireumambulations, keeping his 
titude of your character supports you.” “No,| face toward the shrine, reciting his mantrams, 
it is not the fortitude of my character which | his prayers, his petitions. Each time that he 
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phed on my memory, and I shall look for 
im up there among the redeemed; for I be- 
lieve that he was in earnest in seeking deliver- 
ance from the burden of sin; in vain, indeed, 
as he said, through Hinduism ; I trust not in 
yain through the Gospel of Jesus Christ.—JI. 
Chamberlain in The Independent. 





From “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


A Remarkable Scenic Region. 

It will doubtless be a long time before Ameri- 
cans cease to find surprising and wonderful natu- 
ral scenery in this great country of ours. The 
mountain regions of the West abound in exhi- 
bitions of beauty and grandeur. Some of them 
have already been discovered and have become 
celebrated, while many others unquestionably 
are yet to be found. The Great Northern 
Railway, youngest of our transcontinental lines, 
which was completed to the Pacific coast in 
1893, passes directly through, or at least reaches 
the threshold of, several regions of remarkable 
awenic and scientific interest. Especially in 
crossing the Cascade and Rocky Ranges, the 
road passes close to many beautiful scenes of the 
esthetic richness and instructive details of which 
but little is yet known. 

In June, 1895, a small party of enthusiastic 
adventurers, of which the writer was a mem- 
ber,in penetrating the main range of the Rock- 
ies, north of Lake MacDonald, Mont., reached 
an enclosed valley or basin which exhibits ex- 
ceedingly interesting scenic and geologic fea- 
tures. This newly discovered valley our party 
named Avalanche Basin. It might with pro- 
priety be called the Northern Yosemite, for in 
many of its features it reminds one of that famous 
valley. 

Avalanche Basin is, approximately, the shape 
of an ox-bow. It is about seven miles in length, 
and averages a little over a mile in width. 
Beautifully nestled in the eastern part of the 
floor of the basin, near its head, is a charming 
little lake, only a trifle less than a mile in 
length by half a mile in width. During the 
summer season this lake is fed by a number of 
torrent streams of pure, cold water, fresh from 
the melting snow-fields, which lie a few thousand 
feet above the floor of the basin. The number 
of the streams at any given time depends upon 
the temperature on the mountain heights and 
the consequent rapidity of the melting of the 
snow which gathers on the summits in great 
abundance each winter. 

The outlet of Avalanche Lake is a tumultu- 
ous, rollicking stream, which, flowing into Mac- 
Donald Creek, descends nearly five hundred 
feet in less than five miles, and in its course has 
cut some beautiful gorges and carved for itself 
many delightful cascades. 

The buttressed walls which form the rim of 
Avalanche Basin rise precipitously to altitudes 
ranging from twenty-five hundred feet to forty- 
five hundred feet. So steep and smooth are the 
enclosing cliffs that the snow finds it difficult to 
cling to the slopes. Consequently, during the 
early part of the summer, avalanches are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Their startling crash, terrific 
rsh and sullen roar may be heard daily, and 
on unusually warm days almost hourly, Serine 
the months of May and June. Later in the 
season, the greater part of the snow having been 
swept into the valley and melted, avalanches 

me infrequent, and finally cease. But the 
tumerous streams, cascades and cataracts formed 
by the melting of the perpetual snow-fields which 
nestle higher upon the more level and distant 


ghts are a source of delight to those who are’ ands of feet in the rain mist below. Not a spot 


so fortunate as to visit this spot in midsummer. 

The floor of Avalanche Basin is neither so 
wide nor so level as that of the Yosemite, but 
probably quite as much water pours through it 
during the summer months as is discharged 
through the world-famed Yosemite Valley dur- 
ing the same time. The streams which empty 
into this remarkable northern valley are more 
numerous than the tributaries of the Merced, 
and the flow of water in each stream is swifter 
than the currents in the Yosemite. 

The more prominent peaks and ridges which 
immediately surround Avalanche Basin are as 
lofty and interesting as those which enclose the 
Yosemite, but most of them will long remain 
inaccessible to man, for it will require much 
hard labor to make trails which will enable 
tourists to reach the summits. 

The shores of Avalanche Lake are closely 
skirted by timber, most of which is balsam fir. 
The shore line is almost destitute of sand and 
fine gravel, because the lake is so closely shut in 
by the surrounding mountain walls and so care- 
fully guarded by the dense growth of forest trees 
that its surface is seldom, if ever, lashed into 
waves powerful enough to break up the rocky 
fragments which have tumbled from the frown- 
ing heights to the water’s edge.—L. B. Sperry. 


Redona Beach, California. 


Starting from Pasadena early in the morn- 
ing we drove four miles through beautiful vine- 
yards and orange groves to the foot of the burro 
trail to Wilson’s peak. Leaving our teams at 
the foot with a good supply of feed we were 
soon ascending the trail, the women on burros 
and the men walking. 

A few minutes travel brought us to a place 
where the trail is cut in the face of an almost 
perpendicular cliff where my wife’s sister spurn- 
ing the use of the burro on such dizzy heights 
dismounted and walked the remainder of the 
way up and back, a distance of twenty miles. 
It was cloudy and drizzling when we started, 
and we were soon up in the clouds. The mist 
wet our clothing through and dripped from our 
hat rims. 

In about two hours we passed what is called 
the half-way house, a small house in a beautiful 
shady camping ground on the north side of the 
mountain. Strange plants, ferns and menzi- 
heta wood abound, making it a fine field for 
the botanist or collector. 

The Mt. Wilson trail is safe and well made 
and the grade is easy, making a trip above the 
clouds by this route a pure delight, unalloyed 
by the excessive fatigue of the usual mountain 
climb, yet for miles at a stretch the trail is cut 
in the face of the most precipitous places on the 
mountain side. In some places four or five 
parts of the trail that has just been passed may 
be seen below, rounding turn after turn till the 
senses are giddy and reel at the novel and in- 
spiring spectacle below us, while’great cliffs and 
crags of granite tower above our heads in the 
most menacing attitudes. 

We reached the summit just at twelve o’clock, 
and a grander view never met our eyes, two 
thousand feet below a sheet of clouds of snowy 
whiteness surrounded us as the water surrounds 
an island in the sea, while above the sun shone 
with that peculiar tint and brightness unknown 
in lower altitudes. Our horizen was the meet- 
ing of asilvery sea with the blue expanse above, 
broken in a few places by mountain peaks 
which reared their bald heads above the rolling 
clouds while their bases are bathed for thous- 


could be seen of the hills, valley or ocean, for 
the clouds were as impenetrable to the eye as 
the earth itself, and a thrill of surprise came 
over us all when we heard the whistle of an 
engine come ringing up the side of the moun- 
tain and we realized that our friends below 
were actually living in that apparent sea. About 
one o'clock the sea breeze came in and began 
to dispel the clouds. Immense white columns 
would roll up toa great height and topple over 
on the mass below. The turmoil kept on in- 
creasing till the whole cloud was so broken up 
that we could see the greater portion of the 
valley through it, seven thousand feet below us, 

A rustic pavilion made of logs and sur- 
rounded by huge pine timber adorns the sum- 
mit and provides a place of amusement for the 
crowds that repair to this mountain retreat in 
the summer months to avoid the excessive heat 
in the valley. 

We ate our dinner in the shade of pines at a 
lovely spot in a canon on the north side of the 
peak, a beautiful stream of pure cold water 
came sparkling from the granite walls of the 
canon and rippled and tossed over the rocky 
bottom. The little stream was bordered with 
such a dense growth of ferns that for a long 
distance we could not reach the edge of the 
water. 

We returned in about two hours, less time 
than it took to go up, reaching the foot of the 
trail none too soon as it was getting dark and 
some of the most dangerous places on the trail 
are near the foot of it. 

A. J. Smira, 


jnlp atieid eee 

WHERE can we find a name so holy that we 
may surrender our whole souls to it, before 
which obedience, reverence without measure, 
intense humility, most unreserved adoration, 
may all be duly rendered? One name there 
is, and one alone; one alone in heaven and 
earth—not truth, not justice, not benevolence, 
not Christ’s mother, not his holiest servants, 
not his blessed sacraments, nor his very mysti- 
cal body, the Church, but himself only who died 
for us, and rose again, Jesus Christ, both God 
and man.—Dr. Arnold. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—From official Treasury figures the 
receipts of the Government during Eighth Month, in 
round numbers, were $25,500,000, and the expendi- 
tures $36,000,000, making the deficit for the month 
$10,500,000. For the fiscal year the receipts have 
been $54,591,000, and the expenditures $78,091,000, | 
making the deficit for the year to date $23,498,000. 

The Treasury gold reserve at the close of business 
on the 3lst ult., had increased to $104,526,653, the re- 
sult of the deposit of recently imported foreign gold. 

As far as Treasury advices go, the total of gold or- 
dered abroad for export to the United States aggre- 
gates $13,850,000, all of which is expected to find its 
way into the Treasury. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture is sending from Washington to all the hospi- 
tals of the large cities for a tabulated statement of 
heat cases, prostrations and deaths. An inquiry is 
also made as to the extent of the alcohol habit among 
the patients of this kind, 

Over 40,000,000 franked envelopes have been or- 
dered to the present time for political uses in this 
campaign. 

Less than one-seventh of the silver coined is in ac- 
tual circulation. 

Captain Anderson, Superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, in his annual report recommends 
an annual appropriation of $100,000 until the road 
system of the park is completed. 

A report of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute for Col- 
ored Boys and Girls, just issued, says: ‘‘A boy in the 
cotton field earns 40 cents aday. He graduates from 
the school and earns at his trade, or as a school teach- 
er, $1.50 a day, a gain of $1.10 a day, or for a year, 
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say 300 working days, $330. A girl in the cotton field 
earns 25 cents aday. When she graduates from the 
school she can earn at sewing $1 a day, a gain of 75 
cents a day over the cotton field, or for one year of 
300 working days, $325, A gain for the 750 boys and 
girls in one year of $208,125, or in twenty years more 
than $4,000,000. 

Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of China, arrived in New 
York on tle 28th ult., on the steamship St. Louis. 
Earl Li was received by Major General Thomas 
Ruger, Commander of the Department of the East, 
as the personal representative of President Cleveland, 
and was escorted to the Waldorf Hotel by the Sixth 
United States Cavalry. On the 29th Li Hung Chang 
was received by President Cleveland at the residence 
of former Secretary of the Navy, William C. Whit- 
ney. The meeting was of an informal character. 
Several members of the Cabinet were present. 

The New York correspondent of the Public Ledger 
says: “Asa questioner Li Hung Chang has no peer 
among all the foreigners who have visited this coun- 
try, and if he doesn’t learn more about the United 
States than any other distinguished visitor in the same 
time, those who have met him will be surprised. His 
questions are numberless, and nothing is too trivial 
to escape his notice or his query. A reporter went 
to interview him, and he fired questions so fast that 
the newspaper man was simply overwhelmed. And he 
asks such personal questions, as, for example, the age 
of the persons he meets and their salary. But he 
does not by any means confine himself to personal 
questions, for municipal regulations, finances, indus- 
trial enterprises and a hundred other things draw apt 
queries from his eager mind. Before he leaves Amer- 
ica it seems probable that a new title will be added to 
the many which his great abilities have already 
earned, and that he will be known, in this country at 
least, as the Grand Old Questioner.” 

A Republican meeting was held on the night of the 
27th ult., in Carnegie Hall, New York City. The 
principal speaker was ex-President Harrison, who 
discussed the issues of the campaign. The hall was 
not near large enough to accommodate all who wished 
to hear General Harrison. The hall seats 3!00 per- 
sons, and applications for tickets reached 30,000. 

Under strong religious emotion experienced at a 
revival last week, Edward D. Ennis confessed that he 
was a counterfeiter, and gave particulars to the offi- 
cials at Waco, Texas, which enabled them to capture 
a complete outfit and arrest other members of the 
gang. 

The distribution of supplies in the burned town of 
Ontonagon, Michigan, has been so impeded by the 
lawless element, which found a stock of liquor in the 
ruins of a saloon, that it was necessary to call in out- 
side assistance on the 29h ult. to restore order. 

It is reported that the cranberry crop in South Jer- 
sey is practically ruined, and there will not be more 
than a third of last year’s crop. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 356, which 
is 26 less than the previous week and 56 less than the 
corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number, 
101 were under one year of age; 177 were males and 
179 females: 39 died of marasmus; 34 of cholera in- 
fantum ; 33 of consumption ; 22 of heart disease ; 22 of 
-inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of apo- 
plexy ; 15 of pneumonia; 13 of old age; 10 of inani- 
tion ; 10 of Bright’s disease, and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 91; 4’s, reg., 1043 a 1053; 
coupon, 106 a 107; 4’s, new, 112 a 118}; 5’s, 108}a 
1094 ; currency 6’s, 100 a 104. 

Corron was weak, and middling uplands quoted at 
8}c. per pound. 

FEEp.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $9.00 a $10.00, 
and spring do., in sacks, at $9.00 a $9.75 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $1.90 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.30 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $2.75 a $3.00; 
do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western winter, clear, 

2.75 a $3.00; do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., 
do., patent, $3.35 a $3.55 ; spring, clear, $2.50 a $2.75 ; 
do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, $3.35 a $3.55 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.00 
a $2.25; do., clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.00 
a $3.25; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.75. Rye FLour was 
dull, but steady, at $240 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 61} a 62c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 263 a 27c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25 a 264c. 

Beer Carrie.— Extra, 4} a 43; good, 44 a 4%c,; 
medium, 3j a 4c.; common, 3% a 3$c.; Texans, 3 a 34c. 

Sueer anp Lameps.—Extra, 4c.; good, 34 a 3}c.; me- 
dium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 24 a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 2}c.; 
lambs, 3 a 6c. 


Hoas.— Western, 5} a 54c. ; State, 5c. 

Foreicgn.—There has been made at Warrington for 
the New Glasgow district subway the biggest rope 
ever used for haulage purposes. It is about seven 
miles long, 43 inches in circumference and weighs 
nearly sixty tons. It has been made in one unjointed 
and unspliced length of patent crucible steel. When 
in place it will form a complete circle around Glas- 
gow, crossing and recrossing the Clyde in its course, 
and will run at a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 

Cigarette smoking in England dates back to 1844. 
The great impetus to their increased use was caused 
by the Crimean War of 1854-56, when numbers of 
military and naval officers adopted this method of 
smoking from the inhabitants of Russia, Turkey, 
Malta, Levant, and other parts of Europe. 

Said Khalid, the usurping Sultan of Zanzibar, hav- 
ing refused to surrender, the British warships on the 
27th instant, bombarded and captured his palace. 
Said Khalid took refuge at the German Consulate. 
The steamer Glasgow, which was owned by the late 
Sultan and carried a number of guns, was sunk by the 
British warships. 

The British Consul at Zanzibar has asked the Ger- 
man Consul to surrender Said Khalid, the usurper, 
who took refuge in the German Consulate after es- 
caping from the palace during the bombardment. It 
is believed he will be surrendered to the British au- 
thorities if he is guaranteed treatment as a prince 
and a prisoner of war. 

The Chateau of Malmason, which was the residence 
of Josephine de Beauharnais after her divorce from 
Napoleon I., was sold on the 26th of last month to 
M. Orisis, the well-known philanthropist, for 132,000 
francs, 

The London representative of the New York Sun 
writes: “An English journalist, who recently found 
himself in Barcelona, sends an account of the condi- 
tion of the latest Spanish levies or.lered to Cuba, more 
than confirming the recent reports published in the 
Sun. He says: ‘The condition of these men is 
wretched beyond description. Not only are their 
clothes of the poorest material, as much like sack- 
cloth as anything, but they are altogether untitted 
for the climate of the West Indies. So badly made 
are their uniforms that the seams come undone at the 
first physical exertion, and, as there are practically 
no tailors with the troops, the rents have to be made 
good by the soldiers themselves. All the depots have 
been depleted of war stores, and at least 3,000 men 
have recently been sent to Cuba without arms, in the 
belief that weapons and ammunition would be found 
for them by capture from the insurgents. Never was 
there such depressing scenes as those witnessed at the 
embarkation of the troops. The suldiers themselves 
were quite sullen, and their relatives were confident 
they were going to their deaths assurely as a felon on 
his way to the scaffold.’ ” 

The Fremdenblatt, of Vienna, indicates as a general 
result of the Austrian and Russian Ministers’ exchange 
of views that it is the aim of Austria, Germany and 
Russia to continue to prevent a European conflagra- 
tion. Precisely as Russia had no desire to intervene 
in Armenia, so nothing will be done now in the way 
of interference in Constantinople, the Europeans there 
being sufficiently protected by the warships of their 
respective countries. 

Prince Lobanoff-Rostovsky, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, died suddenly on the 30th ult., while 
on his way from Vienna to Dresden. 

It is reported that the Brazilian Minister to Italy 
has left Rome and gone to Paris, in consequence of 
the strained relations between the two countries. 

There are signs of educational activity in Russia, 
among which may be noted increased appropriations 
for public education. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, to whose province belongs the greater part of 
the public institutions, received for 1896 the sum of 
$16,681,849, an increase of $728,344 above 1895. The 
Department of Public Worship was most favored of 
all, the amount placed at the disposition of the sacred 
synod for schools under its jurisdiction being $3,246- 
282, nearly double the subvention of the previous 
year. 

A correspondent of a Berlin paper in Constantino- 
ple represents the outbreak of the 26th of last month 
as a general massacre, and says that a Turkish mob 
attacked the houses of Armenian inhabitants, 

The separatist revolt in the Philippine Islands has 
been renewed, and a state of siege has been proclaimed 
in Manila, 

Extraordinary intelligence comes from that famous 
little nation, the South African republic, according to 
The Christian Commonwealth, of London. The laconic 


but startling announcement is made that the 
Raad has confirmed the total liquor prohibition bill 
It is added that this has caused great jubilation amon, 
representatives of mining industry, but the law is con. 
sidered too drastic and is regarded as likely to lead to 
trouble with the natives. 

The clause in Captain General Weyler’s cu 
decree of the 29th ult., threatening the arrest and 
punishment, as aiding and abetting sedition, of g 
local bank or broker daring to refuse to accept the 
new paper money of the Spanish Havana bank at 
with gold in payment for gold drafts against New York 
London, Paris and Hamburg, fell like a bombshell jn 
local financial circles. Leading private banki 
houses, in consequence, have notified their customer 
that for the present they would. draw no foreign bills 
of exchange, alleging that they have no funds abroad 
to cover them. 
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M. Applegate, N. J.; James W. Oliver and Owen 
Dame. Mass.; Elizabeth Hunt and for Priscilla Hunt, 
O.; Hannah Hoyle, O.; Rachel 8. Hulme, Phila.; Geo. 
L. Smedley, Phila.; John M. Sager, Pa.; Owen Y, 
Webster, Pa., per Samnel L. Moore; George B. Allen, 
Pa.; Wm. C. Buzby, N. J.; Israel Cope, 0.; Ellwood 
Cooper, Phila.; Deborah B. Haines, Phila.; Edward 
Maris, M. D., Phila., and for Alfred E. Maris and 
Robert W. Maris; Robert R. Hulme, Gtn.; Hannah 
E. Kaighn, Gtn.; Sarah A. Longstreth, Fox Chase, 
Phila ; Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J.; Warner W. Cooper, 
N. J.; John R. Tatum, Del., and for Mary T. Evans; 
David Wallace, O. 

BQ” Remitlances received after Third-diy evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Frienps’ Setect Scuoon will re-open Ninth Mo, 
21st. The Superintendent will be at his office to re- 
ceive applications or to confer with patrons each day 
during the two weeks preceding the opening, from tea 
until one o’clock. For information by mail addres 

J. Henry Barrett, Sup't, 
140 N. Sixteenth St. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoou.— The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month Ist. ix 
plications for the admission of pupils should be made 
to WituiaM F. WickersHaM, Principal. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa 








Diep, on the twenty-fifth of Seventh Month, 18%, 
Henry Coat, an esteemed member and elder of West 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends; aged eighty-seven 
years, four months and twenty-five days. This deat 
Friend during a long life was firmly attached to the 
principles and testimonies as taught by early Friends, 
and whilst in health he was often heard pleading for 
their maintenance; and when the messenger of death 
called for him, he said, “If it is right, I am willing 
go”—leaving a comfortable evidence to his berea¥ 
family and friends that his end was peace. 

—,, suddenly at her home in Columbus, N. J.,08 
Seventh Month 6th, 1896, CaRoLinE DeCov, in her 
sixty-third year, an elder and clerk of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


el tie - nd 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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